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[00:00:00.00] [Director's comments] 

[00:00:13.22] INTERVIEWER: We can begin. If you would tell us your full name and your age? 

[00:00:21.17] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: My name is Sister Annette Debs, and I am seventy-eight. 

[00:00:28.06] INTERVIEWER: Sister Annette, would you tell us a little bit about your childhood-where you 
grew up, a little about your family? 

[00:00:33.17] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I grew up in Los Angeles, California, and mainly in-actually two 
houses. One was located in Los Angeles, and it was just a delightful house and a wonderful neighborhood. It 
was-in those times it was a mixed neighborhood. We had Jewish people, we had Black people, we had 
J apanese people-so it was special in that way. And I loved it, because they all were friendly and open and it 
was a great place to grow up. The other place was North Hollywood and it was on Ventura Blvd. And my 
family was building an apartment building-it was right after the war [World War 11 ]-and they were building 
a building right on Ventura Blvd. And basically we lived in the shack-l would say it was a shack. And I was 
scared most of the time. I was scared because we had mice-because they came from the fields-and 
spiders, and I was a little kid and I didn't like them, and it just made me very nervous. So I was very happy 
to move back to our original home when the building was finished. 

[00:01:56.17] INTERVI EWER: What about your parents or siblings? 

[00:02:00.25] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: My parents were both from another culture. My Dad was born in the 
United States, but his whole childhood was spent in Syria. My Mother was born in Lebanon and she did not 
come to this country until she was a teenager. And my Mother learned English-1 don't really know how she 
did it-because she didn't go to school. And she didn't go to school in Lebanon either. And my Mother was an 
absolutely wonderful woman. But the thing that was hard for me-because I loved reading so much-she did 
not read, and she did not write. And that was difficult. So when I brought home my report card my Mother 
could not sign it. And it was usually my Dad who signed the report card. My Dad worked primarily in the 
studios in Hollywood. He was a plaster pattern-maker. And he had-l would say-access to different things 
that were delightful in our childhood. One of the studios had a family program where every Friday night they 
would let the families come and have a film. And so we'd go into this little room and have a film just for 
families. And it wasn't like a theatre that you'd go and pay money for-it was free. And I loved it because I 
love movies-and I loved them then and I love them now. I had an older sister who was four years older 
than myself; my brother who was two years older than me; then there was myself; then there was a long 
gap when my younger brother Ralph was born; and then I was almost fourteen when my youngest brother 
was born, and I was kind of like his mother. 

[00:04:13.03] INTERVIEWER: Were you a very religious family? 

[00:04:14.27] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: My parents were not religious. But my Mother saw to it that we were 
all sent to Catholic school, which I thought was amazing. And I am very grateful for that. 

[00:04:27.23] I NTERVI EWER: Where did you first meet the Sisters of St. ] oseph? 

[00:04:31.21] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: At high school. And-in elementary school my-let's see-it was third 
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grade up to the eighth grade I went to a school that was not far from our home and it was in the Silverlake 
area off of Sunset Blvd. It was St. Francis of Assisi, and we had the Notre Dame of Cleveland Sisters, who I 
loved at that time. And I really liked them so much I was going to enter after eighth grade. And my parents 
said, "No way!"-l was not mature and that would be a really-well it would be-not a very good thing to do. 
So luckily they aborted that and I went to high school in a very delightful place at Bishop Conaty High 
School. My sister had gone there, my two aunts had gone there, so I would not go any other place. And it's 
kind of interesting because we had moved back to the Valley and moved back into the apartment building 
that my parents had built-which was unlike our home. And even though it [the apartment] was in the Valley 
I commuted to Bishop Conaty, which is in the middle of Los Angeles. But I would not have gone any other 
place-and I loved it. 

[00:06:04.15] INTERVIEWER: Is Bishop Conaty the school that had several different- 

[00:06:07.14] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: We had about eight different religious communities. And I had most 
every community except the Franciscans. The Franciscans taught Spanish. The I mmaculate Hearts taught 
English and Religion. The St. ]oseph Sisters taught Mathematics, Latin and Religion. The Mercys taught 
Business classes and Religion. The Presentations taught History and Religion. The-let's see-we had the 
BVMs [Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary] and one of them taught-we called it "Cooking", but it 
wasn't just cooking. And then there was a-l forget the name of the community-but they had a place in 
Palos Verdes. I don't remember the name of the community. 

[00:07:10.19] INTERVIEWER: The Daughters of Mary and Joseph. 

[00:07:12.29] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes! That's who it is. Good for you! [All laugh.] So we had a 
wonderful variety, and I liked most of them. The ones I didn't know-you know I didn't know any why-you 
know, whether I should like them or not-but they were all devoted to our education and they all had their 
individual personalities. 

[00:07:36.22] INTERVI EWER: It sounds like you were experiencing some kind of call to religious life from a 
young age? 

[00:07:42.02] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes. I would say so. 

[00:07:43.27] INTERVIEWER: How did you experience that call? Can you describe it? 

[00:07:47.28] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well I really liked-l would say-ritual. I liked-well this sounds weird, 
but it's true-l liked costumes, you know. And l-some way I looked at the religious habit as kind of a 
costume, because it was dramatic, and I loved drama-and there were so many manifestations of it. 
Especially if one went to Conaty. Every habit was different. Some of them were strange. Some of them were 
lovely. I thought ours-the Sisters of St. J oseph-was lovely. I thought the I mmaculate Heart's habit was 
lovely. Some of the others were, I would say, kind of extreme. But I was attracted to that. And when I was 
in elementary school I loved helping people. And I kind of saw religious life as a way to really help people-to 
make a difference. When I graduated from elementary school our pastor gave my little diploma and he said, 
"Professor Debs". And it just-that stuck with me, because I loved teaching. I loved to help people who had a 
hard time learning. 

[00:09:19.22] INTERVIEWER: What was it, do you think, about the CSJs out of all those communities that 
you had exposure to that drew you to join that community? 

[00:09:27.22] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: They were very friendly. And they took you as a person. And 
probably I was really thinking about entering the Immaculate Hearts. And it's because I loved them as 
people and I loved the place where they had their novitiate, which was up in Montecito. And most religious 
communities, in order to draw in young women-they would take them to their places and, you know, try to 
interest them in it. But Montecito struck me as the most beautiful chapel I'd ever seen. It had windows that 
looked out. And by the window was this tree that was shaped just like a cross. And so you saw the tree and 
then you saw the cross hanging from this window. I'd never seen an open window-everything was closed as 
a church. That was-it was like-it felt like a call, you know, to see this beauty and to see, you know, the 
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meaning of the cross, and yet connected somehow to beauty. I just loved it. However, when it got time to 
really be serious about entering, nobody from among my friends was going to enter the I mmaculate Hearts. 
But seven of my friends were entering the CSjs. So I have to say that I was more swayed by being around 
some people that I knew rather than going-maybe jumping into something that was very far away. And 
then I worried that maybe nobody would come and visit me because I'd be so far away. And so it was kind 
of not-l like them, but I probably was swayed by being more comfortable. 

[00:11:45.28] INTERVIEWER: Were there certain Sisters you remember from Bishop Conaty or other parts of 
the-when you were entering that were influential? 

[00:11:54.16] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes, especially Sister-her name was Sister St. Gerard [Mitchell, 

CSJ?], and now it's [Eileen or llene]-definitely herself. And [Sister] Barbara Mary [Sanborn?] too. She was 
my teacher in Latin, and just had a wonderful balanced personality and was funny. Both of them had good 
senses of humor and I really admire people that can be "good" but also have a good sense of humor. 

[00:12:27.16] INTERVIEWER: How did your family feel about you entering religious life? 

[00:12:32.03] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well my Dad was really upset. My Mother wasn't that vocal. 

However, I had won a four year scholarship to Immaculate Heart College. And my Father was afraid that I 
would just throw that opportunity away. And unbeknownst to me he went to the President of I mmaculate 
Heart College and he told this beautiful woman-and her name was Sister Mary Theda [j amison?], a very 
wonderful educational leader-and he said, "You know, my daughter is going to enter the convent and I'm 
afraid that she's just going to throw this away and within a few months she'll be home." And this lovely 
woman said to my Dad, "Now Mr. Debs, don't you worry. If she leaves the convent we will honor her 
scholarship." And that seemed to appease him. And my Mother felt that going into a convent was like a cult, 
and you know, that the Sisters were, you know, just grabbing people. And so I think my father must have 
influenced her because she really felt like I was going into something that wasn't the most healthy thing. 

[00:14:01.26] INTERVIEWER: Did they come and visit you? 

[00:14:04.24] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Oh all the time. Not only did they come, they brought all the 
relatives [laughs]. And you know we used to visit in here. We only had one visiting day-maybe it was-l 
don't remember if it was once a month or once every two months. But it would be packed with people. And 
you know, there was hardly enough chairs for people because it was just so packed. But they always came, 
and they always brought people-some of them I had never even met! [laughs]. I n a way, I felt they were 
showing me off. And that was kind of different. 

[00:14:42.15] INTERVIEWER: What do you remember about the time in the novitiate? Was it what you had 
hoped for? Was-did you have expectations? 

[00:14:53.05] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: Well, I didn't know what to expect really. But I found the novitiate 
very hard. But my desire to make it was probably overriding that. I felt there were just so many rules and 
some of them-you know, frankly I thought they were kind of silly. And I remember this: that we had lessons 
on how to be a lady. You know, you had to walk a certain way. And I was never walking the right way! 
[laughs]. You know, I always felt I was in trouble-that people were looking at me-because I didn't quite fit 
into the mold. But I do remember they invited this person-this woman-that was going to come and teach 
us how to be a lady, and one of the things was-[in very upper class voice] "A lady never chews gum. And if 
so half a stick, and only in the bathtub." [laughs]. I burst out laughing I thought it was so funny. But we did 
not chew gum. 

[00:16:07.11] INTERVIEWER: Did you-let's see-what do you remember about receiving the habit? You said 
you thought the habit was lovely. Were you excited? 

[00:16:22.14] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes. Oh, I was very excited. And the other thing was choosing a 
name. Nobody knew what name you were going to get, because we submitted three names. And I 
submitted "jeanine", because a lot of times-there were so many people that had double names, because 
they'd run out of names, you know, and you couldn't have somebody else's name. And I so I wanted a 
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distinct name. I didn't want to be a repetition or having two names. So I submitted "Jeanine" because that 
was kind of a form of "John" which was my Dad's name. I didn't want my Mother's name because she had a 
name, "[Bahia]", which I didn't think people would be able to pronounce right. And then the second name 
was "Mariella"-and I knew about this name because it meant "God With Mary". And I loved it. And then the 
third name-because we had to submit three names--is I chose the name of the beautiful president of 
Immaculate Heart, which was "Sister Mary Theda". And when they named out the names, I became Sister 
Mary Theda. 

[00:17:44.08] INTERVI EWER: How did it feel to hear the name? 

[00:17:46.11] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: It was a big surprise. It was a big surprise. I got used it. And then 
something really strange happened, because we got a new Mother Provincial. And one day she got me in the 
hallway and she said, "What is your name?" And I said, "Sister Mary Theda". And she said, "No! It is 'Teck- 
la'. You don't pronounce the 'H'." And I said, "But I've been Sister Mary 'Theck-la' for many months and-- 
almost a year!" And she said, "It is 'Teck-la'". And so then I had to tell everybody they had to say, "Sister 
Mary 'Teck-la'" instead of "Sister Mary 'Theck-la'". And I thought it was -I didn't like that, [laughs]. But you 
had to be obedient. Anyhow, that seemed to be an issue with her, because when I made final vows we were 
practicing in the chapel, and then as I was coming out she said to me, "What name did you say when you 
were practicing?" And I said, "I said Sister Mary 'Teck-la'" And she said, "That's right!" [All laugh]. So I knew 
it was a big issue with her. But it felt like such an-well I didn't like that it was such an [makes air quotes] 
"important" thing when it seemed very trivial. 

[00:19:21.24] INTERVIEWER: Did you start studying at the Mount during this time? 

[00:19:26.15] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes. 

[00:19:27.00] INTERVIEWER: What was it like to be a Sister student then? 

[00:19:30.27] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: It was difficult, because we never had enough books. And we had 
the Great Silence starting at nine o'clock so you weren't supposed to be doing other stuff or talking or things 
like that. So I was always a good student, and it was a great pressure to try to get your work done and then 
try to find a book, try to write your notes-also because you had to ask for paper whenever you wanted it. 
And those were things that I found hard, because then-l hated asking for permission for paper. I didn't like 
that. So anyhow, I got into this habit of writing so tiny that, you know, I would be saving paper, because this 
other part of me just didn't want to go in. And you had to get down on your knees and ask for whatever you 
needed. And that was-l should have been humble, but I wasn't, [smiles]. 

[00:20:38.22] INTERVIEWER: Who were some of the Sisters you remember as faculty at the Mount at that 
time? Any favorites or stories stand out? 

[00:20:49.00] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I loved Sister St. Claire [Coyne, ?-1980]. She was a magnificent 
teacher-very stretching-and she seemed like she was really in tune with what was going on in the world. 
This is a time when we never watched television, we didn't see the news, we didn't have newspapers. And 
so it was enlightening that somebody could bring that into the classroom. She was a History teacher- 
marvelous History teacher-and a good, good woman. 

[00:21:24.19] I NTERVI EWER: Anybody else come to mind? 

[00:21:26.18] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I loved Sister Mary Patricia [Sexton 1912-1986] as a teacher-Mary 
Patricia Sexton. I had her for an English literature class, and that was really wonderful too. 

[00:21:43.06] I NTERVI EWER: So during that time did you imagine that you were going to be a teacher? Was 
that- 

[00:21:50.11] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Oh absolutely. That's what my dream was. 

[00:21:53.08] INTERVIEWER: How old were you when you were first missioned as a teacher? 
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[00:21:57.00] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I actually was older than I thought I would be, because for some 
strange reason-which I could never figure out-when my group was sent out-l had gotten a mission-1 was 
going to go to the fourth grade in the Valley. And one day the same Mother Superior stopped me in the 
hallway and said, "Now dear, don't go to your mission until I tell you." So I thought, oh, what's-something 
happened and I don't know what. Because everybody was leaving, and all of a sudden I wasn't leaving. And 
so then it was the most awful summer I think I've ever spent in my life, because I wanted to go out and 
teach. And so, anyhow, everything went through that summer-just very hard-and I was like the only one 
left, except some people that knew they were going to study and they were still here. And I was kind of like 
[makes air quotes] "present" to this Superior that she saw me every day, because I was waiting on table 
and-breakfast, lunch, and dinner I'm there in front of her eyeballs-and she never says anything to me. And 
so this whole summer passed, and she hasn't told me I was going anyplace. And it was very, very hard, 
because that was my dream-why I entered. And I couldn't see why everybody else went and why wasn't I 
going. And so I became very sad-l would say, really depressed. I didn't know what was the matter. And so I 
went into the Superior of the house, who was a good friend of the-you know, the Provincial-and I said, 
"What is the matter? I don't have a mission, and I'm just here-what am I supposed to be doing?" And she 
said, "Well, I'll ask Mother." And said, "Please, let me know." And so anyhow, a few days later she told me 
that Mother wanted me to study. And, you know, I frankly thought it was not a true answer, because the 
Mount had already started. And so I was kind of put in classes. It wasn't like a planned thing. And so that 
always had some kind of a-l would say a very dampening effect on me. I was insecure. I felt like maybe I 
didn't make it-maybe there was something in my personality that I wasn't [makes air quotes] "religious 
enough". Because frankly, I had a great sense of humor and people loved it. And I thought, well, maybe 
you're not supposed to be laughing so much [laughs] or, you know, not be this way or that way. But l-it 
was a very hard thing. And then finally I got missioned the next year. And it was wonderful-absolutely 
wonderful. 


[00:25:20.25] INTERVI EWER: Tell me a little bit about your early teaching experience. You were at a couple 
of different schools early on? 

[00:25:27.11] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes. I-my first school was wonderful. The Principal was a very-l 
would say she was the ideal type of Principal. She recognized accomplishments. She could tell you gently if 
you had done anything that was wrong or whatever. And just, you know, let you be who you were. And it 
was really wonderful. And I remember her saying-this is something that stuck with me, because I knew it 
was an honest comment-and she said, "You are the most mature young Sister I have ever had." And I 
almost cried, because I felt-how could she feel this way and this other person didn't. So that was really a 
blessing. And I had wonderful mentors. One Sister-we both had the same-we had the fifth grade. This was 
my first teaching. I never had practice teaching. Most people had practice teaching. And so anyhow, the first 
few weeks of school she said, "Now, I have to tell you something. Don't ever let the kids go to the bathroom 
by themselves." And I said, "Oh, really? Why?" And she says, "They go there to play!" And I go, "Oh my 
God!" [laughs]. I had no idea. So I didn't let them go to the bathroom together, [laughs]. She was a 
wonderful help. 

[00:27:07.11] I NTERVI EWER: So it sounds like teaching was what you had hoped it would be. 

[00:27:11.05] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes. I loved teaching. 

[00:27:14.12] INTERVIEWER: And then you went on to teach high school? 

[00:27:16.02] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes. 

[00:27:18.23] INTERVIEWER: Was there a difference for you? Do you have a sense of passion for one age 
group? 

[00:27:26.09] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: You know I like all students. I liked being in high school because it 
seemed like the people you lived with in community were more-they were more varied. And I loved that 
aspect, you know, that you live with people that you could have really, you know, meaningful conversations 
with. And then the kids also were very bright, and that was stimulating. And if you were in an elementary 
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situation-1 loved the kids and I loved the people-but this was kind of different in the sense that it seemed 
more stimulating to me-more demanding, which is good. 


[00:28:18.25] INTERVIEWER: Shortly after you entered is really-l mean, Vatican II is happening when you 
are a young Sister. Do you remember what that was like or what you thought about Vatican 11 ? And then we 
can get into how that impacted your religious life. 

[00:28:35.07] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well, actually, some of the changes that we had within community 
started before Vatican II. And the first thing was taking away our rosary beads and our cinctures. And for 
some people that was horrible-it was very, very hard. I really didn't have any bad feelings about it because 
they were-you know, they would-the rosary became an identification factor, in the sense that as you 
walked it always made noise, so you could never be quiet, you know, or hidden [smiles]. So that was fine 
with me. But for some people it was very hard. And then after Vatican 11-probably the things that impacted 
us most were the changing of the habit. And before this happened, since it was coming out from our 
congregational leadership that we were probably going to change the habit, we had this period of time when 
we had experimental habits. And people could volunteer. And I volunteered, you know. And I ended up with 
kind of a weird thing. But some people had really weird things. And I thought, "Oh those poor people have 
to walk around with these-". One Sister had a baby blue long thing, just like our long habits, and a kind of 
thing on her head that was supposed to be kind veil-like but it wasn't, and she looked like somebody who 
just came from the frontier [laughs]. That poor thing! I magine her going on public transportation with this-. 
And most of the people hated them-these experimental habits-they did not like them. Mine wasn't that 
much different from our regular habits, except it had two pockets that went over your ears, and your neck 
was showing. Our necks did not show. And our hair was still covered. So I mean, that was kind of just like 
the habit-it was just a little bit different. And we didn't have stiff "gimps" [gestures to chestj-we called 
them "gimps", and they were usually made out of plastic. So we didn't have that-l mean this experimental 
habit didn't have that. And it was kind of comical, because one summer up at the Mount in the Little Theatre 
they were having a show of all these experimental habits throughout all of the provinces, and you know they 
were so different. A lot of them were just kind of a twist on what we already had. But St. Paul had this thing, 
and instead of having like a slideshow they actually had a movie. And they would have Sisters walking down 
the tree-lined streets, and one of them had a green suit on! And everybody goes, "Oh!" And they're 
laughing-like, "A green suit? How could this be!" But it was kind of comical, you know. And it was not an 
easy transition. Some people were ready immediately. Others took years. And sometimes there was 
animosity-like if you had something that somebody didn't approve of they wouldn't like it and they would 
tell you, or they thought you were a bad Sister. And that was hard. 

[00:32:28.26] INTERVI EWER: Where were you in that mix? Were you ready to- 

[00:32:32.13] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: I was ready to change. I had volunteered as an experimental habit 
so I was ready. 

[00:32:41.18] I NTERVI EWER: What changed in the community life at that time as well? 

[00:32:45.18] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: I would say that-it didn't change right away-but I was involved in 
something that I think was a life-changing event for me, which was an "intentional community". Because we 
were always sent to wherever we went, and sometimes it was hard, because if you went with people that 
were very-maybe I'd say closed-they didn't want much change, orthey-they could be disrespecting also. If 
you changed, and they chose not to, I mean, you could be as nice as you wanted to be to them but they 
would not be very nice to you. And so some people began to talk about an intentional community. And one 
began from the Mount people. And that included people from the Mount but also people from other 
ministries. And that was a wonderful model, and so other people began to talk about having an intentional 
community. And it happened that there were at least nine of us-or it may have been more-made plans and 
asked the community if we could have an intentional community. And somebody found a house in South 
Central Los Angeles-it was an old Victorian house, and it was really beat up-and if we could establish an 
intentional community there. And we got permission, and we all worked at it. And it was the most 
community-building kind of thing, because people came from parishes that-where our Sisters who were 
going to be part of this worked-and they brought their kids, and they helped us take off old wallpaper, and 
paint, and get rid of the trash that had accumulated in this old Victorian home. And it was wonderful 
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because, you know, once we moved in we began to talk about what values we wanted to have as a 
community. It wasn't just like, you know, being one person at a time entering into a community that was 
already established--it was a new community. And all of us were in it together. And we chose our name. And 
the name that we chose was Casa Esperanza [House of Hope]. And it always was a place of hope. And many 
people came there in the years and that place just closed last year [2016]. And you know I just have such 
wonderful thoughts of a time of growth and hope and openness to change, and becoming a part of the local 
community of people that lived around us. We started having, like, a party for the neighborhood, and I think 
they still kind of do it in that street, which was wonderful. And I felt I was part of that. It was very exciting. 

[00:36:17.03] INTERVI EWER: You were there for-it looks like maybe five years or so? 

[00:36:20.28] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well, it was kind of off and on, because during that time I got 
permission to go to law school. 

[00:36:27.29] I NTERVI EWER: So let's talk about that. How did your sense of vocation and ministry start to 
shift? What contributed to that do you think? 

[00:36:37.28] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: Well, I will have to say it was the loss of a job. And the job I had 
would have been the ideal job, because I liked challenges. And I was hired as an experimental project in 
South Central Los Angeles, and it was going to be team ministry of two priests and a Sister. And I was so 
excited that I was the one chosen-out of, I mean, many people applied, and I thought, oh my gosh, this is 
so wonderful! I got chosen! And I had the idea of team working together-that that was so meaningful-that 
you didn't, you know, have these strict patterns of the way people should behave. And so that really was a 
wonderful concept, and I really believed in it. And when I got there I soon realized that there were some 
flaws-and it was very difficult-of the people that you were working with-if they weren't-l would say, adult. 
And there was one priest-1 don't like to tell this to people but-he just didn't seem to be able to get with it. 
He would be irresponsible, and since we were a team we were responsible for everything. And it was making 
me angry. And I would say I was not an angry person, but I could feel this anger, because he was a grown 
man and why couldn't he do his job? [laughs]. You know. I just thought it was very hard. And so the other 
priest that was with me, who did everything wonderfully-he was a wonderful priest. He eventually became a 
bishop. That shows the caliber of his dedication. But this one man, you know, he just couldn't get his act 
together. One thing that really disturbed me-he-we all had our areas of responsibility, and his was the 
collection on Sunday. And you know, I wasn't in parish ministry before, I was in high school. And so week 
after week I'd see these envelopes growing and growing in this back room, and nobody's doing anything 
with them. It's his responsibility. And every week we'd have a team meeting and the one priest would say, 
"Now, how is the collection coming?" You know, we'd each report. "Well, I'm getting to it. I'm getting to it." 
And then it gets to be Christmas and not a darned thing is done with these stacks of envelopes, [laughs]. 

And so the one priest says, "You know we've got to get this done because the people will be wanting their 
reports for their income tax." And he says, "I'm getting to it. I'm getting to it." And then without letting us 
know-we're supposed to be a team-he hires somebody to go take care of it-using our little money- 
because we were a very poor parish. And you know, that really upset me. I just didn't think that was right. 
And anyhow, I eventually said that I wanted to be in the parish, I would do anything that they would ask me 
to do. I loved the work, and I loved the people. And I said, "j ust give me any job you want, any job that- 
but I don't want to be a part of the team." And they said [in deep voice], "Let us think about it." And when 
they thought about it they said, "Well this is a team ministry, and if you don't want to be a part of the team 
there's no place for you." And I was just heartbroken-absolutely. 

[00:41:00.27] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: And that meant I didn't have a job. And at that particular time we 
didn't necessarily get sent places-you had to, you know, find something. So I began to read in the papers- 
anything that I could get in touch with. And I was-l liked parish ministry. And it seemed to call forth many 
of the gifts that I have. And so I was looking for that, but since it was the new thing there weren't very 
many opportunities, if there were any at all. And so I was reading the National Catholic Reporter and I saw 
this ad, and it said, "Sisters should be attorneys." I thought, "This is the craziest idea I've ever heard of." 

And it said, "Send for information." And I go, "Well, I don't have job right now. I'll send for information." And 
this layman back in Chicago had put together a whole rationale for why Sisters should become lawyers: 
because there was a lack of representation for the poor; Sisters could get through law school because they 
were generally good students-they would be able to, you know, survive the stresses of law school; and then 
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they could work for the poor. And then he set forth about the needs for representation of the poor, and all of 
this, and I thought, "You know, I could do that. I could do that." And so I requested of the community if I 
could consider law school. Well it was a very long time before they could make a decision. And so eventually 
they did and I went to law school, and I got into a program that was a new program in which you could 
finish law school in two years, but the studies were so very demanding. And I got through it, and took the 
bar, and thank God I passed it, and then I was awarded a fellowship to work with the economically poor 
through a fellowship. It was called the Reginald Heber Smith Fellowship. It doesn't exist anymore, but they 
would sponsor you in a position in a legal aid office where you would have mentors and you would have 
your own case load. And it was really wonderful. And I was awarded that. And I go, "This is great." So I 
have a chance to practice under eyes of experienced people, and the only drawback-it was in Topeka, 
Kansas, and I had not been outside California, you know. So anyhow I'm going to Topeka, Kansas and 
somebody said, "Be sure you bring a coat." Well, I never needed a coat in California. I thought, "Am I going 
to go and buy a coat?" And so I went to this thrift shop and I got this coat. It was like maybe ten dollars, but 
it was this coat that went all the way down to the ground. So I show up in Kansas, "You DID get a coat, 
didn't you?" [laughs]. But you know what, I really needed it, because that winter was the worst winter that 
Kansas had ever had. The wind-chill factor was terrible. I never knew about wind-chill factors. I never knew 
about snowplows, and that sometimes they don't clean the whole street-and sometimes they don't even 
clean the street you happen to be living on. So-I mean, I learned all of that. And wonderful colleagues- 
dedicated people, and it was just the perfect place to get your feet wet. 

[00:45:01.01] INTERVI EWER: Leading up to the time where you decided to study the law, had you become 
kind of more exposed to social issues? Had you always been exposed to social issues? 

[00:45:11.05] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: Oh. I would say I had not always been exposed to it, but the last- 
one of the last high schools I taught at-there was a social justice issue. And I would say it was 
transformative for me. And it was that eighteen of our lay teachers were let go-they were given pink slips. 
Some of them were our best teachers. And of course we were upset, because some of them-one of them 
had been their twenty years. And no reason why they were asked to go. And we just felt this was the most 
unjust thing. And so most of the Sisters living in the house decided that we had to do something. So we 
wrote to the diocese, collectively, and said, "This is unjust and we're asking that you give the lay teachers 
some reasons why they were told they didn't have a job anymore." And that we also asked that if we could 
have some say-so in who the principal would be. At the time, the principal was-we felt collectively-not 
devoted to the school. And this happened-l mean we came to that realization, because we went through 
the earthquake in 1971 and it destroyed quite a bit of our school. And the principal, who should have been 
there, was not present and he was doing something that we thought was not within his role-that he should 
have been there when this disaster was happening. And so we felt his quality of leadership was really low, 
and that he didn't deserve to be the principal, and he wasn't acting as a principal. And among the people- 
the eighteen-was not somebody who should have gotten a pink slip, and he happened to be in my 
department. I was the head of the Language department, and this person, despite many counselings that he 
should use these techniques for teaching-he would turn on the radio to a Spanish station, and he'd have the 
kids take dictation. And this was freshmen and sophomores. And I'd say, "Mr. (I forgot his name), you 
cannot teach in that manner. The children-the students do not have the capacity to do that. It's a waste of 
time." And he kept doing it. Now was his name on the list? No. And that, you know, that really struck me, 
that why did these-one of the teachers was so devoted to our girls. She was in charge of the Athletics for 
the girls, and she stood up for them. Because you can imagine-this was a coeducational school-that the 
boys got most of the treatment-they got the field, they got the gym, and the girls had to squeeze in 
whenever they could get it. But they were the best teams, they won championships and everything, and it 
was like they didn't get acknowledged. And we felt it right there. I would say the beginnings of feminism 
were coming out as we saw the bad-unjust treatment for women and girls. So anyhow as a result of this 
happening-and nothing was going to change in the diocese, we thought that since our Sisters had been at 
this school for years and were the backbone of the school, that they would respect our presence. And so we 
made a threat in a letter to the diocese, saying, "If you don't honor these requests we will leave", thinking 
that oh they would be so sad that we would go that they would do it. Well, they didn't. And so we left. That 
was one of the hardest things in my life. It was my favorite school. It was the most vibrant community of 
men and women and Sisters and that was very, very hard. So I would say that was my beginning of looking 
at justice. It was clearly unjust. 
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[00:50:09.20] INTERVI EWER: So then in your early days as a lawyer-a new lawyer-what kinds of social 
issues did you see emerging from these cases as you were starting to take that on? 


[00:50:20.26] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Many of the cases that I dealt with were domestic. And the hard 
things were--they were mostly Hispanic families. And you have a male dominant figure who thinks he can 
get whatever he wants, and the woman is more-1 would say-passive, but is mainly the caretaker of the 
children. And when it came to a split-up, you know the man would demand the children, although he'd 
probably spent little or no time with them. And why was he doing it? It would boil down to he didn't want to 
pay child support. And it would just irk me. It would irk me so much, because there was no respect for the 
wonderful gifts of the woman and the mother. And then there were cases of, you know, of abuse within a 
family. And what was so hard was that some wife and mother would be abused. In one case the man broke 
the lady's nose. And even establishing a restraining order so it wouldn't happen again-somehow or other the 
woman would go back with the man. And it would just tear me apart. It would just-it would hurt so much. 
And I knew that she would do so because she was afraid she wouldn't have any place to live that was 
accommodating, and be with her children in a place. And you know, that was-that was very, very hard. 

[00:52:04.28] INTERVIEWER: How did you cope with the stress of seeing that kind of case? How did you not 
burn out, or did you burn out? 

[00:52:14.08] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: You know, I might have burnt out in a way, because my other 
practice was immigration law, and that was tearing apart, because it was a time when there were a lot of 
deportations, or they'd give people voluntary departure-which wouldn't reflect as a deportation in the 
record. But often there weren't very many solutions, and that was hard, because people were living here, 
they were considered illegal, and if they got caught it was dire consequences. Either they left-they took 
voluntary departure-or you tried to find a remedy, and very often there wasn't a remedy. But anyhow, one 
thing that I did was there was also-it was hard financially to keep it going, because the people were so 
destitute they didn't have money to pay for legal fees, even though we had a sliding scale. And the sliding 
scale went from ten dollars an hour to fifty dollars an hour, and even ten dollars an hour, when people don't 
even have food for milk and for bread for their children-l was not a bill collector, and it was very, very hard. 
So an idea that I got, was that if I got a job and worked a part-time job, I would have time and not have to 
worry about money. So I did that maybe the last two years of my practice with the Community Law Center. I 
worked for the diocese, and it happened to be at the time when amnesty-the law of amnesty-had come 
out. And I was the director of the Amnesty Program for the Diocese of Los Angeles. And so I did get paid 
and then I could do this other work, you know, as I could do it, and that took away some of the stress 
because I didn't have to worry about money. 

[00:54:34.11] INTERVIEWER: How do you connect your legal career, your vocation as a lawyer with the CSJ 
charism, with your spirituality? How do you-what's the vision for you? 

[00:54:47.24] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: Well the vision-1 brought this with me [shows ceramic plaque with 
quote], because it's something that has always had-or maybe not always-as a young person I didn't even 
know about this-but anyhow this quote from Isaiah [actually Micah 6:8?]: "This is what Yahweh asks of 
you: only this, to act justly, to love tenderly, to walk humbly with your God." And I believe that. And the 
justice part is there. 

[00:55:24.20] [Director's comments]. 

[00:56:04.16] INTERVIEWER: So would you say that is the scripture that roots-? 

[00:56:10.08] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I would say so. Definitely. And my-l would say-awakening to 
injustice and realizing that, you know, if we do nothing-we have be against injustice wherever we see it. 

[00:56:38.17] I NTERVI EWER: I want to see if we can ask you to talk about the history a little bit of the 
Sisters, in the sense that what is it about the story of the CSJ s that speaks to you, that inspires you? You 
know, after Vatican II when things are breaking open and history is being reclaimed, the charism becomes 
articulated in particular language-what of that part of your CSJ identity do you draw inspiration from-do 
you connect with? 
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[00:57:12.15] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I would say the openness to new works, in the sense that we always 
were teachers and nurses. And then it became possible to do other works. And people were beginning to do 
it, like Louise and Marilyn Rudy [Sister Louise Bernstein and Sister Marilyn Therese Rudy [19337-2010], 
founders of St. Joseph's Center in Venice, California]. And I'd lived with Louise when the beginning of St. 
Joseph's Center happened, so I was really so happy that came to fruition. And other kinds of works like, you 
know, "Get on the Bus" [program to allow children and their caregivers to visit parents in prison]. Seeing a 
need and being able to respond. And less separation between religious Sisters and laity. That-you know it 
used to be that laity were-l mean, it was like they were, you know, elephants in a--you know, they weren't- 
-they weren't to be in certain places. And that changed. That was a very good thing that we weren't so 
separate from those with whom we worked, and that had a spirit that would be very much like the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. And then the beginning of the [CS] ] Associates-Sister [Aline?], one of my great mentors was the 
one that started that, got us interested in that. But these were difficult, because we had very bound ideas 
about what was appropriate. And some things just worked, and somehow that concept was broken down 
enough that people could venture and do things that were really needed. 

[00:59:19.02] INTERVIEWER: Could you say a little bit-whatever you're comfortable sharing-about your 
own spirituality and prayer life and how that maybe has sustained you in social justice ministry or-just all 
along the life's journey? 

[00:59:34.05] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well-1 have tried to look for retreats that will feed my soul, and I've 
been to many different kinds, and some achieve that; some do not. But I have a quest and a curiosity about 
that. Sometimes just being quiet and having the chance to do that. And I would say I do reading that maybe 
some other people wouldn't consider spiritual, but I consider it spiritual because it changes me. And my 
earliest spirituality was memorizing poetry, and then using that as prayer. And my favorite poet is Gerard 
Manley Hopkins [English poet, 1844-1889], who is so brilliant-and the most beautiful images. And those 
became kind of like my prayer, because I kind of got bored with Hail Marys and Our Fathers. But the 
language was so beautiful and so meaningful. 

[01:00:58.10] INTERVI EWER: Do you have one that you remember that you would recite a little for us? 

[01:01:03.18] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I can say some phrases. One of them is: "Christ plays in ten 
thousand places, lovely in eyes, lovely in limbs not his, to the Father though the features of men's faces" 
[Gerard Manley Hopkins, "As Kingfishers Catch Fire"]. I love that one. And then one time I memorized the 
whole "The Wreck of the Deutschland", and that had a lot of meaning for me. And I don't remember all of it 
now, but one part that I do remember was-it was a story of these nuns that had gotten on this ship, the 
Deutschland and they were escaping from some oppression in their homeland and there was a wreck, and 
you know, it was going to be a disaster-almost like the Titanic, but it was not the Titanic. Anyhow these 
nuns became images in the poem. And one of them-the line that I remember is: "Hope had grown grey 
hairs, Hope had mourning on..." and it was like then the presence of the Sisters brought hope. So that just 
made me yearn to be a sign of hope. That's why I loved Casa Esperanza. 

[01:02:37.01] I NTERVI EWER: Do you have any wisdom or advice for, say, a Mount Saint Mary's student, a 
young woman, who is discerning how to serve the world's needs? For encouragement or- 

[01:02:53.14] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I would say try something out. Don't be afraid to try something out. 
Follow your heart and you'll discover something very meaningful. 

[01:03:15.00] INTERVIEWER: I want to know-1 partly hesitate to ask-but, given our current immigration 
climate in the United States, do you have thoughts or words of hope-whether for our students who might 
have status issues or just for us as a people during these times? 

[01:03:37.10] I NTERVI EWER: That is such a sticky issue because it just seems to be getting worse and 
worse. And you know I just heard a story of-somebody went his doctor and on the way out he was picked 
up. Thinking, you know, the fear that is promulgated by these kinds of actions. Or somebody going to 
church, maybe being picked up on the way home. Or the other thing that was happening was these Hispanic 
markets-going there and hanging out so that people are afraid to buy things that they need as necessities 
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of life. It really is disturbing. And you know, it scares me, because the new man that has been put into be 
the Chief of Staff was a head of Homeland Security [former Marine Corps General J ohn Francis Kelly 1950-]. 
So I'm thinking, if he was the head of Homeland Security, and [President Donald j.] Trump put him in that 
position, he was obligated to be following, you know, the wishes of Trump, and so I think there's a harsh- 
not an accommodating and respect for people that had been here a long period of time, and had made their 
lives here at great sacrifice. So it bothers me. And I'm hoping that every church, every, you know, person of 
any kind of faith will rise up and do something. 

[01:05:27.01] INTERVI EWER: Yeah, my next question was going to be, what do you think we as part of the 
CSJ family, what are we called to in these times in light of our charism and our mission? 

[01:05:40.12] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well I would like to see-this is probably a dream-1 would like to see 
places where we aren't full with people offer space to people as a-as something. 

[01:06:03.28] I NTERVI EWER: What do you-what are your reflections on the charism into the future, given 
the state of religious life in the United States today, and given all the partners in ministry and Associates? 
What are your reflections on where the charism is headed into the future? 

[01:06:24.06] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I think the charism is being spread, so that it's not the possession of 
a religious group of people-that it is quote "infecting" all, so that we become a community of the great love 
of God. And there is no exclusion, and people can live in harmony, even though they are different. And that 
is what our basic charism is. 

[01:07:05.00] I NTERVI EWER: Do you have any concerns or worries about the future? 

[01:07:10.02] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I'm worried because of this Administration. And I-you know, every 
day it's like, I would say, a comedy. But it's a comedy-tragedy, mixed together, because it's so-it seems so 
"thought less"-spur of the moment-no consideration for tradition or anything. And it's very hard, because I 
think there are many people who kind of like this type of behavior, and applaud it. And I'm thinking, oh my 
gosh, you know. I did read a book that I thought was quite revelatory, and it was a Hillbilly Elegy ["Hillbilly 
Elegy: A Memoir of a Family and Culture in Crisis" by J. D. Vance (2016)]. It was really quite interesting. And 
it helped me to understand where people come from, and the kind of deprivation that they have lived 
through-and especially in places where the jobs that sustained them before are disappearing, and nothing is 
coming up that replaces it, and there are no educational venues to train people in something else. And it 
makes-this was basically concentrated in Appalachia-but they were mainly mining. Mining is disappearing. 
It's not going to come back. And what programs that-this book brought out how poor the schools were. You 
know it was just, you know, really quite moving. In fact I've read it several times, because I think I need to 
understand. 

[01:09:18.24] INTERVIEWER: I've been-l haven't read that book yet, but it's on my list-and l-it's 
challenging about who the "dear neighbor" is. 

[01:09:28.20] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: Absolutely. Absolutely. 

[01:09:34.11] I NTERVI EWER: Given that there's a model of leadership-that it seems-not very CS], but 
powerful in the United States right now, we emphasize leadership with our students now. 

[01:09:47.10] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: That's wonderful. 

[01:09:48.09] I NTERVI EWER: And yeah, especially as young women. So do you have just any thoughts or 
reflections on what we can impart to young women in getting a CSJ education about leadership? About what 
they might strive for or-you see a model out there that is not, you know, what we would hope for? 

[01:10:10.26] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I would say hard work. Nothing worthwhile is easy. Hard work, 
curiosity, and putting into practice one thing at least-one thing that you've learned. And especially to 
respect people who have differing opinions than yourself. 
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[01:10:44.12] INTERVIEWER: Absolutely. So what's been one of the greatest joys of being a religious-of 
being a Sisters of St. j oseph for you? 


[01:10:55.25] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I think the greatest joy is to have been able to grow up. And I feel 
that I'm so much better person having related to people that are striving for something very worthwhile. 
They're not all like me, but somehow they've allowed me to really grow up and be who I am. And there's a 
lot more years ahead, and that gives me hope. 

[01:11:36.08] INTERVIEWER: I know you've brought some pictures, but before we go maybe look at those, 
is there anything else that you reflected upon as you were thinking about today that you want to share that 
we haven't asked you about? 

[01:11:47.27] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well, I wanted to talk about some of my educational experiences-- 
[01:11:53.08] INTERVIEWER: Oh please. 

[01:11:54.21] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: -because I was also sent to UCLA, and I felt that being among 
quote "regular people" not just all those preparing for religious life was a mind-blowing experience. And it 
was excellent. And I was so grateful for that. And it was the same in law school, you know, to be with 
people that are pursuing a goal but they come from so many different backgrounds. And in fact, most-1 
would say half-of our law school classes-they were ] ewish. Fridays, somebody would always bring bagels, 
you know, and it was wonderful, because we can be isolated in terms of relating to people that are different 
than ourselves. So I've been so grateful for that. 

[01:13:00.11] INTERVIEWER: What did you study at UCLA? 

[01:13:02.25] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I studied Language. 

[01:13:08.20] INTERVIEWER: I have been impressed by how many Sisters have higher degrees or post¬ 
graduate degrees from quote unquote "secular" institutions. So it seems a number of Sisters have had this 
opportunity of exposure to the broader community that you have spoken about. 

[01:13:27.26] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I think it really is a growing thing. And it happened that I was at UC- 
-I only went in the summers-but it was the period of time when there was a lot of-l would say-turmoil in 
society. And so even walking through the campus there would be tables and people presenting this view or 
that view, and it was anti-Vietnam and all the kinds of things that were going on. And people committed to 
what they were talking about. And you know it just was mind-blowing. I mean it-you could not remain the 
same being in that kind of environment. 

[01:14:14.18] INTERVI EWER: It sounds like in some way that would prepare you for the-probably the 
variety of clientele you've had. 

[01:14:20.17] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I would definitely say so. Because there were, you know, all 
nationalities, all colors, all persuasions, and it was very broadening. I think when we stay too much in a 
cocoon, we don't have the opportunities to really grow. 

[01:14:46.17] INTERVIEWER: Do you still get to practice law? 

[01:14:51.17] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well if anybody asks me a legal question I will try to answer, 
although it's been quite a while. I retired in 2010. And I was going to just, you know, find something else to 
do and then the community asked me to take on this role with our senior Sisters. I thought, "Well, I can do 
that." Although it's not what I've done in the past. And some parts of it I really enjoy. 

[01:15:24.28] INTERVIEWER: What have you learned from some of the-spending some more time with 
some of our senior Sisters? 

[01:15:31.00] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I have learned to love them as people. They are very different from 
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one another, but I think, you know, coming through this whole lifestyle and being kind and wanting to still 
learn, and even with disabilities showing up-praying, you know, it's just a-wonderful. 

[01:16:08.07] INTERVIEWER: Anything else? 

[01:16:14.23] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: I wanted to also say that I had the chance to study in Guatemala for 
a month. It wasn't enough time. But it was a wonderful experience, because I was with totally different- 
culture, and I lived in a home that the family, you know, let students that were trying to learn Spanish stay 
there. And it was wonderful because the kids helped me more than my teachers. Because they let me talk 
baby Spanish, and they understood me, and you know they would bring me their books to read to them. And 
I love children. They would sit on my lap and I could read to them and that was just a wonderful experience. 
And I saw how people that are very poor-they could do so much. One experience-and I'll-this will be my 
last thing-is the men make-one of the things in Guatemala is this beautiful woven cloth. And they are in the 
most beautiful colors. Anyhow I got a piece of cloth that was secondhand-they were selling it. And I 
thought, "I want to make a jacket out of it-the coat of many colors." And my teacher in the language school 
said, "My brother is a tailor." And I said, "Really?" "He could make you this jacket." I said, "Oh, wonderful!" 
She said, "Well let's go after school and I'll take you to his house and he can begin the process." So we 
walked and we walk, and we're walking through these coffee fields, and she's telling me about the coffee- 
that the coffee-the best coffee-is sold to other countries. The worst coffee is kept in Guatemala. And that 
was a revelation to me. I didn't realize the suffering that people go in order to survive. So we walked to this 
kind of little hut in the end of the coffee fields, and here's this man, and he has piles of magazines from 
countries. They might have been from France or different countries. And he said, "Find a jacket that you 
want from these pictures." And I found a jacket, and I said, "This is the one." And he said, "That's a man's 
jacket." And I said, "Well, that's the one I want." And he-somehow he just took my measurements-he had 
no pattern-and he creates this absolutely fantastic, beautiful, fine jacket, with hardly anything except a 
sewing machine and some magazines. I go, "Wow!" Talk about gifts and talk about the least becoming the 
most. It was really, really amazing. 

[01:19:32.16] INTERVIEWER: What a beautiful image. 

[01:19:35.19] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I know. 

[01:19:37.05] INTERVIEWER: I could even see a "unifying love". 

[01:19:40.23] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Yes. Good words. 

[01:19:48.23] INTERVI EWER: Would you say it for us so we have it on tape? 

[01:19:50.28] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Absolutely this would be an image of unifying love, that someone so 
simple could use gifts to give to light. 

[01:20:07.10] INTERVIEWER: Wonderful. Would you show us your pictures? 

[01:20:10.06] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: If this is going to be on-okay. I'll just pick some. 

[01:20:14.27] INTERVIEWER: That's all right. 

[01:20:16.02] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: This is me with my niece and her daughter. This is her eldest 
daughter. And- 

[01:20:23.06] I NTERVI EWER: Okay, would you hold it in front of you? 

[01:20:25.12] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Oh, hold it in front of me? 

[01:20:25.23] [Director's comments]. 

[01:20:44.01] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 1] This is my niece. This is me, and this is my niece's 
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first child. She's the mother of four daughters. All of the daughters have gone to Catholic universities. The 
last one just graduated this year from Seattle U. This one graduated from USD. She graduated from the 
University of Santa Clara, and she had gone back as a mother and finished her studies because she got 
married before she graduated and so when she graduated all of her children were there and she was 
number one in the lineup because she was in the Arts department, and so that was the first department that 
received their degrees. And we're so proud of them. 

[01:21:46.28] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Well, you don't have to talk about all of these, but anyhow. [Shows 
Photo 2] This was my fiftieth J ubilee picture. 

[01:21:55.05] INTERVIEWER: You have longer hair now. 

[01:21:59.01] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: I know, [laughs]. I do-a little bit longer. [Shows Photo 3] And this is 
all of us. This is my group that I entered with-those that are left. Many died. And anyhow let's see how 
many there are--there's quite a bit. I can't believe there's so many of us. But anyhow, that's us. 

[01:22:29.00] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: And then these are gatherings that we've had. [Shows Photo 4] This 
is me when I was thin. [All laugh.] I go up and down. This is part of my life cycle. There are others here. 

[01:22:43.27] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 5]. This is me in front of the law clinic that I had in 
Santa Ana. And this was a client. You can almost see the name up there--it was named Community Law 
Center. 

[01:23:05.14] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 6]. And this is my family. And we went to Mexico, and 
this is like one of those pavilions they have in Mexico. This says "1950" on the back of it. Anyhow there's my 
little brother, there's me, my sister, my aunt, my mother and my grandmother and my big brother. I thought 
that would be kind of fun. 

[01:23:43.09] SI STER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 7] And this is me and my best friend from law school 
who I hear from every Christmas. And he is an organist in his church-he's very devoted in his church which 
is Christian but not Catholic. And I went to their wedding. He and his wife got married while we were in law 
school. 

[01:24:20.27] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 8]. Now this is another picture-1 thought it might be 
relevant. Shortly after I established the Community Law Center there was a movement to get together all 
the religious that were attorneys. And we had a meeting back in Washington, D. C., and there was a huge 
group of people. But anyway, from that group many of us have stayed together and we meet every year. 

And this was a meeting that we had in Racine, Wisconsin, and this was like a field trip and we went to the 
zoo. And I'm in the middle-that's me. But this person Laverne is working for an organization in Texas-she's 
had that job for a very long time. And it deals with services to the disabled. This is Bill Buckley and he 
actually left his community but he still comes to the meetings. And he is an appellate attorney in a firm in 
New York. And this is Father james Walsh, who established an elder law practice in the Boston area, and 
he's still running that. And then this is-l think that's Simone. Simone Campbell is the head of Network, and 
she was instrumental in this-starting this group. She, herself, and maybe there were three others-we were 
the original planners of this group. 

[01:26:26.19] INTERVIEWER: And that's how you know Sister Bernadine [Cargey?]. 

[01:26:30.19] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: Absolutely! In fact I just got an email from her. She said, "Yes, I'll 
see you in Marriottsville [Maryland]" We're going to be in Baltimore. 

[01:26:39.25] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 9] This is me and my brother when we were little 
teeny kids, [smiles]. My brother had curly blonde hair, and I was the-l had brown hair and brown eyes. He 
had curly blonde hair and blue eyes. 

[01:27:08.06] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 10] This is another picture of our group. We met all 
over the place. This one is in Pittsburgh [Pennsylvania]. 
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[01:27:20.21] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 11] This--ril just show this one and that will be the 
end. This is my mother, me on her lap, my big brother on the side and my big sister sitting on the porch. 


[01:27:54.23] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 12] Oh, this will be the last one. This is myself and my 
godchild, who is my grandniece. And she just got married in April. 

[01:28:14.17] [Director's comments]. 

[01:29:12.29] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: [Shows Photo 13-of entry group]. It's Eleanor Paulanne, Sister 
Sean Patrice [Smythe], the twins [Kathleen?] and Coleen [?], Maggie [Naba?], Sister Callista Roy [1939-], 
myself [Annette Debs], Frances Michelle, Rosita Arenita, Sister Peggy Dwyer ['57], Marge [Fapi], [Rosheen], 
Sister Therese Denham ['65], Ester Palachi, and Pat Moore. 

[01:29:38.28] INTERVIEWER: What a group? 

[01:29:40.14] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: We had a great-and Sister Magdalen [Coughlin 1930-1994] was in 
our group. 

[01:29:43.23] INTERVIEWER: Really? 

[01:29:44.24] SISTER ANNETTE DEBS: And Magdalen was the President of the college for many, many 
years. 

[01:29:50.00] [Director's comments]. [Closeups of photos]. 

[01:30:53.02] End of interview. 
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Interview Index 

Interview Date: 08/01/2017 

Interviewee: Sister Annette Debs 

Interviewer: Shannon Green, Director, CSJ Institute, Mount Saint Mary's University; Kelby Thwaits, 
Instructor, Film and Television, Mount Saint Mary's University; Mary Trunk, Instructor, Film and Television, 
Mount Saint Mary's University; Laura Townsend, Production Coordinator, CSJ Institute. 

Location: Carondelet Center, Los Angeles, California. 

Transcription Date: 08/22/2017 
Transcribed By: Nancy Steinmann 

[00:00:00.00] [Director's comments] 

[00:00:16.28] Full name and age: Sister Annette Debs, 78 years old. Name in religion: Sister Mary Theda. 

[00:00:27.28] Early life and family. Born Los Angeles, California. Father born in US, raised in Syria, plaster 
pattern-maker for Flollywood studios. Mother born in Lebanon, came to US as teenager. Sister 4 years older, 
brother 2 years older, brother Ralph later, youngest brother born when she was 14. 

[00:04:11.18] Early religious life. Attending Catholic schools. Meeting Sisters of St. Joseph at Bishop Conaty 
high school. Attending St. Francis of Assisi elementary school with Notre Dame of Cleveland Sisters. Eight 
different religious communities at Bishop Conaty high. 

[00:07:37.27] Early vocation. Attraction to habit. Call to help others and teach. 

[00:09:18.13] Attraction to CSJs. Early attraction to Immaculate Heart Sisters and their novitiate location. 

J oining CSJ s to be with friends and nearby. 

[00:11:46.29] Sisters at Bishop Conaty High School. Sister St. Gerard [Mitchell, CSJ?] [Current name Eileen]. 
Sister Barbara Mary [Sanborn?], Latin teacher. 

[00:12:27.01] Family reaction to vocation. Father speaking to Sister Mary Theda [Jamison?] IHM, president 
of Immaculate Heart College. Family visits. 

[00:14:43.17] Experience of novitiate. Lessons on "how to be a lady". Chewing gum. 

[00:16:09.14] Receiving the habit. Choosing a name in religion. Received name Sister Mary Theda [first 
pronounced "Theck-la", then "Teck-la"]. 

[00:19:24.13] Attending the Mount as a Sister. Lack of books. Great silence at 9 pm. Having to ask for paper 
on your knees. 

[00:20:40.17] Faculty at the Mount. Sister Ste. Sister St. Claire [Coyne -1980, History faculty]. Not watching 
television-learning current events in classroom. Sister Mary Patricia Sexton [1912-1986, English faculty]. 

[00:21:45.01] Teaching vocation. First mission put on hold. 

[00:25:20.07] Early missions. Teaching fifth grade. First mission-school principal. Mentors. Teaching high 
school vs. elementary school. 

[00:28:18.08] Vatican II. Removal of rosary beads and cinctures. Changing the habit. Volunteering for 
experimental habits. Mount show of experimental habits across congregations. Emotional reactions to habits. 

[00:32:40.02] Vatican II: Changes in community life. "Intentional communities" (choosing a community). 
Joining intentional community in South Central Los Angeles: Casa Esperanza [House of Hope]. 

[00:36:16.18] Attending law school. Issues with job in team parish ministry. Idea of Sisters as lawyers for 
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social justice. Taking the bar. Earning Reginal Heber Smith Fellowship to work with economically poor in 
Topeka, Kansas. 


[00:45:01.06] Exposure to social justice issues while teaching. Taking action re: teacher layoffs. School 
principal. Disparity between women's and men's athletics in high schools in 1970s-early feminist movement. 

[00:50:10.11] Early law work in social justice. Domestic issues, especially Hispanic families. Women's issues. 
Domestic abuse. Coping with stress. Immigration law cases. Economic challenges of working for the poor. 
Working another part-time job as Director of Amnesty Program in Los Angeles. Amnesty laws. 

[00:54:33.18] Connection between legal career and CSJ charism and spirituality. Plaque with quote from 
[she says Isaiah-actually Micah 6:8]: "This is what Yahweh asks of you: only this, to act justly, to love 
tenderly, to walk humbly with your God." 

[00:55:25.26] [Director's comments] 

[00:56:06.28] Awakening to injustice. 

[00:56:39.07] Inspiration of history of CSjs. Reclamation of history after Vatican II: openness to new works. 
Work of Sister Louise [Bernstein] and Sister Marilyn [Therese] Rudy [19337-2010], founders of St. Joseph's 
Center in Venice, California. Get on the Bus program. New closeness between religious Sisters and laity. CSj 
Associates-Sister [Aline?]. 

[00:59:19.03] Personal spirituality and prayer life. Poetry as prayer-Gerard Manley Hopkins [1844-1889], 
English poet: "Christ plays in ten thousand places..." from Hopkins' "As Kingfishers Catch Fire"; "The Wreck 
of the Deutschland"-nuns escaping in ship wreck bring hope. 

[01:02:36.29] Advice for Mount students: try something out. Current immigration climate-thoughts for 
students with status issues. US President Donald Trump. 

[01:05:27.25] Current CSJ charism and mission. Offering space to needy. Charism into the future. Spreading 
charism to everyone (not only religious). 

[01:07:06.27] Concerns for the future. US federal administration. Book: "Hillbilly Elegy: A Memoir of a Family 
and Culture in Crisis" by]. D. Vance (2016): living in economic and educational deprivation; challenging who 
the "dear neighbor" is. 

[01:09:35.11] Reflections for young women in leadership. Hard work, curiosity, and practicing what you've 
learned. Respecting others with differing opinions. 

[01:10:47.05] Greatest joys of being a CSj. Being able to "grow up". 

[01:11:37.14] Other reflections. Educational experiences. Studying Language at UCLA: working with secular 
colleagues from different backgrounds; breaking out of isolation. 

[01:14:47.03] Retiring from law practice. Working with senior Sisters. 

[01:16:11.16] Studying in Guatemala for a month. Story about making a coat from local cloth. "Unifying 
love". 

[01:20:06.06] Sharing photographs. Photo with niece and daughter. Photo from fiftieth jubilee. Photo of 
entering group of Sisters. Photo of Sister Annette when "thin". Photo with client in front of law clinic 
[Community Law Center] in Santa Ana. Photo of family on trip to Mexico in 1950. Photo with best friend from 
law school. Photo of fellow religious attorneys in Racine, Wisconsin: Laverne [?], Bill Buckley, Father James 
Walsh, Simone Campbell. Sister Bernardine [?]. Photo with brother as children. Photo of lawyer's group. 

Photo with mother and siblings on porch. Photo with godchild (grandniece). 
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[01:28:13.11] [Director's comments]. 


[01:29:12.22] Photo of entry group: Eleanor Paulanne, Sister Sean Patrice [Smythe], the twins [Kathleen?] 
and Coleen [?], Maggie [Naba?], Sister Callista Roy [1939-], Annette Debs, Frances Michelle, Rosita Arenita, 
Sister Peggy Dwyer ['57], Marge [Fapi], [Rosheen], Sister Therese Denham ['65], Ester Palachi, Pat Moore, 
Sister Magdalen [Coughlin 1930-1994]. 

[01:29:57.11] Close-up of photos. 

[01:30:09.20] [Director's comments]. 

[01:30:53.05] End of interview. 
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